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FOR THE NEW CODE, 


Tux Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :-— 

Ist. Teachers to whom the matter of notation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying ‘une, together with similar pictorial help as regards ¢ime; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in eases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the oss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, ever Teacher knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar oad, easy, simply because it ie 
learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 





[One Penny. 





«= Text books—The Junior Course, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 6d. ; Choral Primer, same prices 
Penny Educators (Choral Harmony, Nos, 110, 111, 113, 114, ete.) ; The Code Singer, in penny numberr, 
or in threepenny parts with wrapper, ready shortly. 

In all the above-mentioned, the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, and these works oan be 
used by very young pupils. 


FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal musie only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil mus¢ learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 
the usc of an casy staff-notation method becomes a nea ssity for the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-eultivation, 


eS he Qeadaated Course, 1s, or 1s, 6d.; The Pupil’s Handbook (oetaining the songs 
exer. io The Graduated Course), two parts, 3d. each : The Choral Primer, 6d. in wrapper, 
or) In the first two works, the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn, training the 
pup te 'h such aid; in the Choral Primer the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, the 
am . ve accomplished being less in consequence. 
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Opening Address 


To the 
Edinburgh Association for the University Edu- 
cation of Women. 


By Sir Herpert Oakeney. 


Nov, 4, 1884. 

Cm «4 

a (yp) ADIES,—My first impulse is to offer to the 
le Edinburgh Association for the Education 
of Women, and to their friends, a hearty 
welcome to the Music Class Room of the Uni- 
versity. It is not the first occasion on which 
lectures on Music have been given to ladies— 
though not to your association—within the pre- 
cincts, in diesen heiligen Hallen, of the University. 
During the time of my predecessor, Professor 
Donaldson, to whom this Chair owes so much, a 
course of such lectures was, at least during one 
session, tried. The /Jocale was that of the present 
Agricultural Clasa Room, which is net, like this 
one, an isolated building, but within the walls of 


@.* 


the college, and it seems, therefore, to have been | 


deemed advisable that the ladies should enter by 
means of the window rather than by the college 
gate, and a doorway, or some kind of breach in the 
wall was made for entrance and egress. But the 
custom may be said to have been more honoured 
in the breach than ‘in the observance, for it was 
soon discontinued, and has since fallen into abey- 
ance. Here, as you are aware, ladies have for 
nearly twenty years been present, either by appli- 
eation or by invitation, to hear organ recitals, 
occasionally with expositions on the music played, 
and I trust that they have graced my eclass-room 
with some gain to themselves. 

I rejoice to have obtained the kind consent of 
the Senatus Academicus to receive your asso- 
ciation in this building, in which exist certain 
immoveable appliances for musical teaching and 
illustration. For had that sanetion been withheH, 
I could hardly have complied with the requests 
with which, for several years, I have been honoured 
by your executive committee to give lectures in 
some branch of music to your association. It may 
be that to some of those intending to join the 
class your usual place of lecture would have been 
more convenient. But I think that the facilities 
and advantages to which I allude will compensate 
for any inconvenience in the way of distance 
which may be felt by some of you in a weekly 
attendance here. 

In desiring that music should be added to the 
University teaching to your Association, I pre- 
sume that an object is to make music one of the 
subjects which qualify for the University Certi- 
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ficate in Arts, or to make it one of the larger 
number of subjects which qualify for the Diploma 
of _the Association, In this way you would be 
causing history to repeat itself, for “ music” (in 
its old sense) was one of the subjects classified in 
old time under the Quadrivium, or “fourfold way 
to knowledge,” the other three subjects being 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy; and in 
order to complete a liberal education, the 7'rivium, 
or “three-fold way to eloquence,” was added, 
which comprised the three sciences of Grammar, 
lihetoric, and Logic; the number of liberal 
aciences necessary for young philosophers being 
seven, or the “Septem Discipline,’ the same 
number at present necessary for the Diploma of 
philosophers at your Association. The scholastic 
division of Trivium and Quadrivium was recog- 
nised up to a.p. 1117, for there is, or was (a8 we 
are reminded in Hawkins’ History of Music), in 
Westminster Abbey, the following ancient monu- 
mental inscription of that date in memory of 
Abbot Gilbert Crispin :— 
Mitis eras, justus, prudens, fortis, moderatus, 
Doctus Quadrivio nec migus in Trivio. 

Theology was next added to the liberal sciences, 
then Jurisprudence, and then Physic, 

That Music (in its more modern sense) may 
still thus receive due honour and be restored to 
her place, will, I hope, again be the case, espe- 
cially in these days, when Great Britain, after a 
long period of mediocrity in the art, seems to be 
awakening from lethargy and again to be taking 
musical edueation into serious consideration. 
Attendance at this class would, I think, scarcely 
be given, only in order to obtain a Professor's 
certificate of sweh attendance, as for instance in 
the case of a certificate from one of the Academies. 
But whatever your object, an opportunity may be 
afforded you of here learning as much about some 
branches of an art (requiring for complete mastery 
the devation of a life-time) as 1 can communicate 
this wintery in lectures. In this form of instruc- 
tion the principles of what is technically called 
“ Harmony” may be conveyed, and in more formal 
dissertations a glance may be taken at the rise 
and progress of the art from an historical point 
of view. And perhaps in the course of lectures I 
may succeed in raising your taste for the divine 
art, in causing you more to reverence its im- 
material nature, its subtle and mysterious in- 
fluence. Music has now acquired an importance 
in Great Britain which renders acquaintance with 
its principles, its terminology, and its technical- 
ities, a valuable, if not necessary part of a liberal 
education. It furnishes illustrations to general 
literature of which the force is missed without 
some knowledge of its elements. It has a vocab- 
ulary of itsown. Many of its terms and phrases 
convey no meaning to the reader or hearer who is 
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unfamiliar with it; and the mere formal definitions 
of its technical language give no sufficient insight 
into the subject to which they relate, without 
such an elucidation of that subject as may be con- 
veyed in the form of lectures. It has taken its 
place among the noblest of the arts, and, as of old, 
no country which desires to maintain a high 
intellectual position among nations can afford to 


disregard a study which has enlisted great minds | 


for its service, 

Writing upwards of 500 years before the Chris- 
tian era, the Chinese philosopher Confucius 18 said 
to have given this singular testimony— ‘'l'o know 
if a kingdom be well governed and if the customs 
of its inhabitants be bad or good, examine the 
musical taste that prevails therein.” And a great 
philosopher and critic of our time—lrofessor 
Ruskin—who only the other day inculcated, from 
his chair of Fine Art, at Oxford, a study of music, 
has written—“It is an assured truth, that when- 
ever the faculties of man are at their fulness, they 
must express themselves by Art: and to say that 
a State is without such expression is to say that 
it has sunk from its proper level of manly nature.” 

The ladies of your Association are to be con- 
gratulated for desiring to extend in various sub- 
jects the higher Education to women by the Uni- 
versity. You may, however, bear in mind that 
you are accustomed, and very justly so, to con- 
sider, say, the English literature or the Greek 
class in this University as the best and’ most 
advanced teaching to be had in English and in 
Greek; for they offer the best mode of teaching 
both subjects to advanced students and scholars. 
But lectures on certain branches of music can 
never be complete teaching to musicians. Coun- 
terpoint, for instance, can only be learnt by dili- 
gent writing of .exercises, subject to careful re- 
vision. And much the same is true of other 
branches of the Art and Science, which are only 
to be accurately acquired by private study. An- 
other difference to most other subjects lectured 
on to your Association may be noted in musical 
lectures, and a difference in their favour, namely, 
that whereas in other subjects men are generally 
better prepared by their secondary education for 
the higher teaching at the University than are 
women, in this case the reverse is more often true; 
for the average musical acquirements, I do not say 
capacities -or abilities, of those who listen here, 
are in advance of those of men, and wutil recently 
practical music has been almost entirely in your 
hands. The young man who played on the piano- 
forte was—not so long ago—thought effeminate :— 
“ Callant,” said an old gentleman of the last gene- 
ration to a youth who had performed with accept- 
ance at an evening party, “ Callant, can you sew 
ony?” And it is not easy to lecture to a class 
made up of quite heterogeneous elements, and to 


| an audience conta:niny 4 
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Formal lectures on Art 
give the techuical knowledge of the whole subject 
in any degree analogous to lectures on literary 
matter, or on pure yy aie In the latter case 
the expounder speaks the lan re of the 
here he has to speak of hes language, and en- 
deavours to give to his class aconstrue. Whilst 
he is talking of the dry bones of the matter, its 
living spirit, or voice, is mute, and cau only be 
made to assert its presence by the aid of some 
medium, and even then, shou!d the skill or taste 
of the exponent be slack, the full intention is 
missed, ‘Talking of music cannot convey, at least 
in the same degree, the information given by 
talking of pure science. Our exceptional and in- 
comparable subject is, in its most interesting 
aspect, outside the domain of absolute science or 
matter of fact. It is hardly necessary to say that 
lectures cannot teach the executant musician how 
to play, as, for example, surgical lectures teach 
how to operate, any more than discoursing on 
fencing or gymnastics could teach those useful 
exercises; and I need hardly urge that most 
branches of art are taught better by practice than 
by precept. It is by practice that the principles 
of musical art and science are familiarized to the 
mind; there are no experiments which teach a 
science so thoroughly as those in which the stu- 
dent herself is the experimentalist. 

If thus we may not orally t branches of 
musical study, some of you may think: Where 
shall we yo, and what have we to stand on, 
what absolute validity bave laws or rules in 
music? Ilave the laws which regulate vibrations 
—the science of Acoustics—power to aid 
the coniposer ° “laws which 
never can be broken hey must have 
over all that appertain: 
to show you, th 
are, toa great extent. foun t tural pheno- 
mena. But, can mus. wv their art- 
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“ Discords ofte in Musick makes the sweeter lay,” 
and, as I hope to show you, every note in a dia- 
tonic scale-—‘‘ septem discrimina vocum”—van be 
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| ing how largely a nation’s characteristics :re 
| reflected in its national music, and also showing 


pressed into service in one and the same chord. It | 
seems, then, that the laws of vibrations of sound | 


have scarcely more to do with musical art than 
those of luminous vibrations and optics have to do 
with pictorial art. Sound and light have their 
laws, but from them the soul and beauty of Art 
are not to be learnt. 

Lest in this comparison of Science and Art I 
should in any way seein to undervalue the study 
of a very important branch of natural philosophy, 
or to imply that acoustics have no connection 
with the science of music, let me commend you to 
Blaserna’s work, “The Theory of Sound in its 
relation to Music,” and quote for your edification 
and reconciliation with what has been said, a 
passage from the late Professor Clarke-Maxwell’s 
last lecture, delivered at Cambridge in 1878, on 
the Telephone. 

Helmholtz,” sgys the Professor, “by a series of 
daring studies, has effected a passage for himself 
over that untrodden wild between acoustics and 
music—that Serbonian.bog where whole armies of 
scientific musicians and musical men of science 
have sunk without filling it up. We may not be 
able even yet to plant our feet in his tracks, and 
follow him right across—that would require the 
seven-leagued boots of the German Colossus; but 
in Cambridge we have the Board of Musical 
Studies vindicating for music its ancient place in 
a liberal education. On the physical scale, we 
have Lord Rayleigh laying our foundation deep 
and strong in his Theory of Sound. On the 
sesthetic side, we have the University Musical 
Society doing the practical work....The special 
educational value of this combined study of music 
and acoustics is, that more than almost any other 
study, it involves a continual appeal to what we 
must observe for ourselves. The facts are things 
which must be felt; they cannot be learned from 
any description of them.” 

How, then, is instruction in music conveyed 
to classes? It may be theoretically imparted by 
explanation of the technical laws of harmony ; by 
examination of the different forms and intentions 
of works of great masters; by explanation of the 
construction and compass of instruments, and of 
the organ or orchestra—respectively, as Berlioz 
calls them, the “Pope and Emperor” of instru- 
mental music, An effort might be made during 
such lectures to influence judgment and improve 
taste; to cause you to look at music from a higher 
standpoint ; to understand better its position and 
its relation to the human mind; to examine into 
the origin of the art as it existed in rude form 
among the greatest nations of antiquity, and also 
in medieval times—a research of value, as shew- 





the great length of time that Music, youngest and 
least material of arts, has taken to come io 
development and maturity, whereas the mort 
material of arts—Sculpture—came to perfection 
in the days of ancient Greece, and has never since 
been surpassed, even by the colossal achievements 
of Michael Angelo. It would be well, too, if by 
lectures those who listen to music could be incitod 
to more purpose, with more reverence, and not to 
pronounce an opinion or criticise without adequate 
knowledge and experience—well if those who sing 
or play could be induced to aim higher, and to 
learn some mistrust of early impressions of first 
hearings of music linked with associations—maybe 
of words, or of expounders, or of places—but per- 
haps of little value as music independently of such 
associations. 

Well, too, would it be if lectures encouraged you 
to feel that there is something objective, absolute 
in art; something not merely dependent for its 
immortality on judgment of the ears and feelings 
of the mass of hearers. Many listeners will always 
prefer music in its lower degrees and less artistic 
form more than at its noblest and best, and they 
suppose that which they recognise is all there is to 
recognise, But they are outside the temple, as it 
were in tho court of the Gentiles. And, as has 
been urged, Art cannot, like mathematical science, 
prove its soundness and truth, but is the mani- 
festation of beauty by means of sound, colour, or 
form, and no one can make those who have not any 
real appreciation of the beautiful recognise beauty. 
A person may not be blind, and yet may have no 
power of seeing artistic beauty; and may not be 
deaf, and yet hear no real music. And there are 
divers gradations or intermediate states of appre- 
ciation—from those who go to the finest galleries 
in the world chiefly to say they have been there, 
and may sit before masterpieces of art (as | have 
seen forestiert at the Vatican before Raphael's 
“Transfiguration,” reading letters or staring at 
their neighbours), gradations up to devotees who 
day after day remain enrapiured before real works 
of genius which to them as often disclose new 
beauties. Variations, too, are there between those 
who regularly attend orchestral concerts—not 
because they really care for complicated music, 
but either to be seen there, or, as it seems to some 
folks, to perform a duty in listening to that which 
they are told is a hard nut to crack,—a great in- 
tellectual exercise, and not therefore to be shirked, 
but to be cheerfully undergone to the bitter end, 
with special manifestation of delight at those 
pieces in the programme most difficult to under- 
stand. For if this is not the case, how is it that 
music, which as a matter of fact can only be 
understood, at a first hearing, by musicians, and 
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is frequently as annoying as the presence of the 
unbearable vulgarians who chatter incessantly 


, } 
by only a few of them—music such as that of | 
some by Lerlioz, Wagner, and Liszt—is received | 


aud app!auded more than anything else in a pro- 


yranime, and as if it had been known for years? | 
Kar be it from me to imply that there are not | 


mauy exceptions to so low a condition of appre- 


ciation, or to mean that the other extreme is | 
For there are those who are more | 
deeply moved by great music than by anything, | 
who with hearts really attuned, and with hearts | 


alsent here. 


warm with devotion, hear the works of classical 
masters as if almost a revelation from heaven, 
and as the best solace after religion permitted 
to suffering humanity. Again, some of you may 
take up a piece of music, and think how exquisite 
is the introduction of such a note or harmony, 
and how commonplace the substitution of such 
another. A person with slight technical know- 
ledge may think this, and the consensus of musi- 
cians be with her; although another, after much 
study, but of lower musical intelligence and appre- 
ciation, will fail to discover the great difference, 
or may look upon it, like Pope, as the “ difference 
’twixt Tweedledum and ‘Tweedledee.”—Musical 
Standard. 





Applause. 


KIA 


SS 


e- 
‘| T has probably been given to no one to attend 
i]! 


an opera or a concert when the applause of 
the audience has been judiciously tendered 
to the artists, and an assemblage deserving enough 
and sufficiently appreciative to show satisfaction 
unanimously when praise is due, or their dis- 
content when blame is called for, is rarely to be 
met with anywbere.. Well-meaning, but ignorant 
auditors often applaud when the slightest lull 
takes plac: in a concerted piece, and generally 
contrive to demonstrate their unbounded satis- 
faction for a cavatina or a duet by frantic clapping 
as soon as any natural rest of two bars takes place. 
The cavatina or duet, however, proceeds to its 
musical termination, for every piece of music is 
constructed on mathematical principles ; a melody 
must have a part number one and a part number 
two, and the well-meaning are hissed or remain 
dumb-foundered: but the smiles of the non- 
applauding environment do not prevent them 
from repeating their silly practice some other 
time. 

A paid claque is bad enough, we all know, and 
in reality does more harm to the singers and the 
music they interpret than is generally supposed, 
but the foolish approbation manifested by cane- 


rapping and hand-clapping is infinitely worse, and | 





| during the performance. 


Another type of applauder is he who will bois- 
terously cry out “ bravo” when a prima donna has 
terminated her aria with a charming roulade or a 
wonderful trill, and, unless taught by some friend 
to say “brava” for a lady and “bravo” for a 
gentleman, he will egregiously err to his dying 
day. Lut even the persons who have been coached 
in this particula~, and who applaud well enough 
when a tenor or a soprano are upon the stage, will 
still continue to make themselves ridiculously 
obnoxious by shrieking forth bravo and brava as 
they have been taught, when several artists come 
before the footlights. But where stupidity is 
most strongly shown is in the interruption of the 
last notes of a singer. For example, a difficult 
morceau is sung; toward the last the executant 
relies on the effect of a methodically developed 
and striking last note, and employs every available 
resource to make that note pure and telling. The 
untutored portion of the audience feels that the 
high or low note is coming, and just when it is 
attacked begin an inane ahd vociferous applause, 
drowning the natural crescendv and diminuendo of 
the note, instead of waiting until the end, as they 
should. Many singers take advantage of this 
when they know the kind of audience they have 
to deal with, and they risk notes which other- 
wise they would not have cared to attempt. We 
cannot blame them, considering the lack of 
artistic tact and common sense on the public's 
part. In concerted pieces in opera, in the crash 
of a finale, some open their mouths but emit no 
sound, or at least do not strain their voices, 
What is the use? The volume, sweetness, 
strength, or expression, as it may be, will be 
utterly lost in a storm of applause. Why waste 
such powers ? 

Every audience is different at an opera, and 
this ridiculous system cannot be quelled until the 
Utopian days reach us, when a law will be made 
to prevent it, or when a courteous solisitation will 
be tendered to the public requesting no applause 
to be given to artist and performer until the very 
last note of their sol has been emitted.— Musical 





KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluable 
alike to the vocalist, the pianist, the organist and 
the harmoniumist, giving them a reading power which 
otherwise they could only attain after many year.’ study; 
and also enabling them better to understand an‘! appre» 
ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy, the musi¢ 
which they perform, A class fo~ study is now formin- 
for particulars of which refer to the advertisement. ~ 











Hints to Amateurs. 


g ON'T mistake giggling for cheerfulness, 
fs) slang phrases for wit, boisterous rudeness 

for frank gaiety, impertinent speeches for 
repartees. Un the other hand, don’t be prim, 
formal, stiff, or assume a “country face” eloquent 
of “prunes, potatoes, prisms,” nor sit bolt up- 
right in a corner, hands, feet, eyes and lips care- 
fully posed for effect. An effect will be produced, 
but not the one you wish. Nor yet sit scornfully 
reserved, criticizing mentally the dress, manners, 
looks, etc., of those around you. Make up your 
mind that your companions are, on the whole, a 
pretty nice set of people—if they are not you had 
no business to come among them—that there is 
something to respect and like in each of them. 
Determine to have a nice time anyhow; then do 
your part to make it so. Be genial, cordial, frank. 
If you can play and sing ordinarily well do not 
refuse to take your share in entertaining your 
companions in that way. You cannot be expected 
to sing like a Nilsson or a Kellogg. If you can- 
not play or sing say so frankly, and do not feel 
humiliated. You ‘probably exgel in some other 
accomplishment. Even if you do not, you can 
possess that one grand accomplishment to which 
ali others are accessories, that of being “a lady” 
—a true woman, gentle and gracious, modest and 
lovable.— Montreal Family Herald. 





At Berlin, the inhabitants are busy preparing a 
petition with the hope of putting a curb on the 


piano-playing nuisance. The plan is to obtain | 
from the authorities a decree stating the hours | 


during which the pianists will be forbidden to 
annoy their neighbours. 
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THE composer, Joachim Raff, who died only a 
little while ago, wrote the funeral march per- 
formed on the occasion of Meyerbeer’s obsequies. 

‘“‘What did you think of it, eh?” the author 
asked of Rossini, after the funeral. 

“ Well, to be candid,” replied Rossini,“ I should 
greatly have preferred a march by Meyerbeer for 
your funeral.” 

The collection of music and musical literature 
comprising the library of the late Dr. Hullah, 
brought to the hammer in Lendon, realised al- 
together but £150. None of the lots, of which 
there were some 250, realised more than a couple 
of pounds apiece ; and even a transcript of Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Lauda Sion” with some autograph lines 
addressed to Dr. Hullah by the composer, brought 

_no more than this amount. The old-fashioned 
harpsichord, which went with the collection, and 
which has lately attracted some notice by reason 
of its antiquity and unique manufacture, was 
knocked down for £28. 

Kiicken, the favourite song composer, who died 
April 3rd, 1882, is about to be honoured by the 
erection of a bust, the execution of which has 
been entrusted to the sculptor Brunow of Berlin. 





ASY CANTATAS, suitable fur Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower. Shows, Harve t Fes.iva 5, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence, 
THE Harvest Homz, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johastone, Hunter, & Co. 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal seere 
mily, price one penny, in ‘Choral Harmony, No. 5%. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 
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COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences Jan. 1st. The instructions necessary are contained 
in ‘First Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. The themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 

Entrance Fee, 1s. Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 


for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or 


post wrapper for reply. Each exercise should be marked 


with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 
and remarks, The exercises may be written either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation, 


Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as su; 


ted in the introductory peregraph of ‘*First Steps,” 
y- 


may, if they clivose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out joint 

Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space for reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :— 


The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 


































































Choral Harmony—(continued) 
VOLUME III—(continued ). 


The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 


107 »A thousand miles from land - - Root Song should breathe. Colville. When thy lone 
= The rising storm - + ° . Capek heart. Cotville. The hardy sailor braves. Arnold 
© The tempest - . . . Whitaker | 115 ) The Junior Course 

108 Prayer in the storm . . * Himmel | to f on the 
©Morn on the waers - * - Czapck | 120) Letter-note Method. 

»Shipahoy - . . . : Moore | 121 Night’s shade no longer (Moses) Rossini 
-§ Land ho - . . G. F. Webbe Awake the song of merry greeting ° Swiss 
SoThe heaving of the lead - Shield | 122 Sweet evening hour . ° Callcott 
© Home at last - - ° Storace Fairy glee - . ° « - . Percy 

109 While all is hushed - . . Kreutzer The time for singing . ° German 

Hark, the Goddess Diana - . Spofforth 123. : May morning - - ° ° Flotow 
The morn unbars the gates of light Davy : Wauen from the east « . Old Melody 
Old Towler - . . © ° © Shiedd : Lay by employment . - Nuschutsz 

110 Practice in Simple Time ; Hither, friends and neighbours Hungarian 

111 Practice in Compound Time Now pluck the verdant oaken leaf Silcher 

112 Psalmody selections. 14 popular hymns and tunes. | 124 Cornish: May-song mr ie noe Muller 

113 Exercises in Modulation SS Gather your rosebuds © 

114 Studies in Modulation, 9 part-songs, etc :— rs Lo, country sport ° > 

Round for 4 v. Colville: That setting sun. Graun Queen of May . . 

How doth fond memory. /leye/. A voice is in the : Here’sahank - . . 

western. Colvill. See how benéath the. Zderwin : Come lasses and lads - Old English 
All under the leafy. Aceves. Mustapha. Reeves | 125 : Happy nymphs and happy swains Shield 








MUSICAL WORKS AND TEACHING APPLIANCES 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che AHetter-note Singing Method. 


{For complete list of publications, appliances, etc., send a stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. 
CoLviLE, 47, Lismore Road, London, N.W., who will also supply Teachers with specimen copies, post 
free, to twice the value of stamps forwarded from 1d. to 1s.] 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing, on the Letter-note Method, In 
this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, ls. The songs, exercises, 
etc., published separately under the title of ‘* The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two parts, 3d. each. ~ 

THE ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, ls. 6d.; in wrapper, Is. The songs, 
exercises, etc., published separately unger the title of ‘‘ The Elementary Singing Master,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

THE L TTHR-NOT SINGING METHOD. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, 1s. The songs, exercises, etc., 
published separately under the title of ‘‘ The Choral Guide,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

THE JUNIOR COURSE, 2 course of elementary practice in singing, on the Letter-note Method. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Arranged for two trebles, with ad /id, bass. In penny 
numbers. 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of elementary training on the Letter-note Method. In this 
course the notes are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. 
The notes are lettered throughout, In halfpenny numbers: part 1, six numbers, stitched in wrapper, 3d. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published CHorRAL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one 
penny, including the music. 

ORAL HARMONY, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 
4 to 8 pages, printed either 1m Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in Tenesacte, Choral 
Harmony, No. 112, one penny. 

FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 
128, 13 148, 156, 157, 162, 174, etc., one penny each, 

PENNY EDUCATORS, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral 
Harmony, each of which illusirates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will 
themselves provide outline courses of instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmony, 
No. 110, Practice in Simple Time ; No, 111, Triplets and Compound Time; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and 
Studies in Modulation ; No. 141, Practice in Chromatic Interval. Other numbers are in preparation. 





London: F. PITMAN, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & Co. 
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